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“This is the publication period for the recon- 
structed religions life. All things considered, it is 
probably our most important work, no matter if we 
are so little and so poor. By and by some man 
will catch the disease and give us some money to 
de it better and larger.” So writes a correspond- 
ent. In the spirit of his exhortation we propose 
with the next issue, the beginning of our seventh 
volume, to publish an extra edition of several thou- 
sand to be used as sample copies, which we will be 
glad to send in single copies or packages, free to 
any address that may be sent to us. Will not each 
subscriber send us at least one name to which we 
can send a sample copy, and then inform the friend 
or friends of what they may expect, and thus pre- 
pare them for the careful reading and the dollar 
and a half that we hope for at their hands? 
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“It is when the smaller rr are vacant that 


the great: scarcity of ministers appears,” says the 
Advance. 


| 
“The shooting part of a city is always its worst 
bari ” So says an exchange. The worst of it all 
is that no amount of improvement in things people 
shoot with, will keep them from shooting the wrong 
person in the a ei of cases. 


_ EE. P. Powell in the Christian Register says that 
in studies Heckel is an Agassiz, in powers of gen- 
eralization a Wallace or a Darwin. As a fascinating 
writer of travel and of nature Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace is alone to be compared to him. 


George Jacob Holyoake in the Index says: 


The handsome, spacious, wainscoted walls of the Union Depot [Chi- 
cago | of the Chicago and Alton Railroad, surpass in richness the in- 
_teriors of the Parliament Houses of Washington and Ottawa. The 
well-designed and massive brass railing leading to the Alton carriages 
[ears] exceeds anything I have seen anywhere. It would be a new 
satisfaction to live near that staircase. 


' 


| 


Superintendent Howland of the public schools of 
this city in his last report says “all harsh methods 
of discipline have been cast aside.” He wants the 
children less tortured with theories and generalities 
and deprecates the carrying of school problems to 
the home. “ Better for the pupil’s physical and 
mental growth that he should be with his toys and 
his games when school is out.” 


We commend the spirit of growing religious 
tolerance and charity found in a tribute to the tem- 
perance labors of Col. Robert Ingersoll in a late 
number of the Universalist Herald, but question 
the justness of the statement that this “ avowed in- 
fidel”” has done more in labors of this kind than 
any ‘‘ Christian priest.” But Col. Ingersoll’s zeal 
in any cause he sees right to champion may well 
excite emulation among both priesthood and laity. 
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The Unitarian society at Clinton, Massachusetts, 
has decided to use water instead of wine at the 
Communion Service. This is noble temperance, 
and in itself water offers beautiful symbolism, but it 
is so violent a wrench of the traditional “sacrament” 
that it will require a strong will to keep the imagina- 
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tion from enlarging the significance out of all historic 
Christian bounds. As water is more universal than 
wine, so does it symbolize the humanity that is 
larger than Christianity. 


Good readers of poetry should heed the injunction 
of a modern work of fiction—‘“* Humor the rhythm 
a little.’ It deprecates that reading of poetry 
which cuts across corners in a vain and rather 
pedantic desire to preserve the sense. In poetry, 
above any other form of literature, the sense is best 
preserved in cherishing the sentiment, and it is the 
rhythm no less than the rhyme which sustains and 
exalts the latter. The best voice-interpreter of 
the poet is he who lets us hear the heart-beat below. 
There is as true a time-keeping to be observed in 
the reading of Locksley Hall as the rendering of 
one of Beethoven’s sonatas. 


From what the editor calls an accident, the be- 
lated January number of Our Best Words comes to 
our table with a new and still improved dress. It 
is now in appearance a most commendable little 
eight-page sheet. Brother Douthit assures us that 
it “still lives and it will live.” It is redolent with 
his piety and his earnestness. While he is willing 
to put the necessary time and nerve into this little 
monthly, many of our readers ought to afford fifty 
cents a year, the subscription price. The present 
number is made specially attractive by a character- 
istic letter from Robert Collyer, tender, breezy and 
hopeful. 


We share with the Living Church an impulse to 
call that a sacrilegious preformance, in which a 
“'D. D.” took part in a recent tin-wedding out of 
Chicago. He prefaced the ceremony with playful 
allusions to “tinkering” and “ resoldering ” and pro- 
ceeded “ with this ring I thee re-wed, and with all 
this tinware I thee endow,” and closed with a wish 
for “long life and plenty of tin.” This might be 
justifiable fun among schoolboys, but it is a poor 
outcome for ten years of married life. Oh! the 
dreariness of joking when it becomes chronic, and 
there are some indications that the entire American 
people is to be overtaken with this malady. The 
deeper joys are serious. Shallow is the life that is 
afraid of being sober. 


“The results of extravagant expenditure, espec- 
ially as connected with the system of living upon 
credit, form a very large proportion of the misery 
with which modern society is afflicted; if all the 
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secrets of society could be laid open for inspection, 
we should perhaps marvel at the amount of unhap. 
piness which is traceable directly or indirectly to 
this cause.””’ This is one of the many suggestive 
sentences dropping truths by the way in John 
Fiske’s last work, “Excursions of an Evolutionist.” 
Scarcely any one needs to go away from home, for 
experiences to verify the statement, but in no de- 
partment of modern life does the pathos assume 
more tragical form than that in which the minister 
and the church figure. And here, as elsewhere, the 
causes; as Mr. Fiske indicates, arise from a failure 
to grasp vigorously the stern law of cause and effect, 
a childish incapacity to follow to the end the result 
of indulgent acts. 7 


The younger Dumas has recently ,been doing a 
good work in trying to bring to fitting ridicule the 
absurd sumptuousness of stage toilets. There is 
much need for the utterance of sober sense in this 
direction. It is a pity when an actress seeks to 
compensate for lack of heart by amplitude of skirt, 
and expects the diamonds to contribute that brill- 
iancy which intellect should impart to the perform- 
ance. Not her voice but her gems and jewels were 
the attractions of even the gifted Patti, that made 
many of the ladies and kid-gloved gentry crowd 
and crush like ‘common folks” in their attempts 
to secure seats at the recent popular opera season 
in this city. “It is quite worth while to pay the 
eight dollars for a seat for the sake of seeing her 
diarhonds, you know, even though you don’t care 
much for the opera,” is a remark we overheard from 
one of the apparently “ accomplished young ladies” 
of Chicago in the street cars the other day. 


The American Bible Society is making its fourth 
great national canvassof the United States, and 
proposes to see that there is a complete copy of the 
Bible in the vernacular of the inmates in every 
home. It is understood that all “New Versions’ 
are repudiated, and that it and its British associate 
are determined to crush out the so-called “ New 
Version.”” A correspondent writes “we ought to 
act systematically on this Bible question and throw 
our entire influence in favor of a or the ‘ Revised 
Version.’ They are mistaken who think that the 
Bibliomania of Christendom can be corrected in 
any other way than with the courage of Parker.” 
When we remember that more rational thoughts 
of the Bible bring a more earnest appreciation of 
the truth-seeing power of the human soul to-day 
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and a more humane estimate of our fellow men out- | weighted with thought and eloquent with feeling 
side the line of Hebrew and Christian inheritance, | than that published in the Iowa City Republican 
the zeal of our brother suggests not iconoclasm but |from the pen of our fellow-laborer, Oscar Clute. 
piety, not negations but wholesome affirmations. We speak of it for the sake of quoting the follow- 


; res | ing lines which we think will stand the test of 
Our friend John Burnham of Batavia, this State, | 


eriticism: 
‘ 
has gone to headquarters to know what Dr. Samuel If to England and to America in the lapse of centuries shall come 


Davidson, the eminent English Bible scholar, thinks the decay that came to Greece and Rome, and English literature shall 


; : , “fe become an ancient classic, the students of the future from the great 
of the Bible. A letter of mMnquiry has elicited a | mats of our literature will select Phillips’ orations on ** Idole,’ 


long and interesting letter from him which is given | “Toussaint L’Ouverture,” “Harper's Ferry,” “Progress,” ‘“ The 

: : ar ; ~ : Philosophy of the Abolition Movement,’ and others, as among the 
vy «J 

in full in the Christian Register of the (th inst. | | pject and most classic specimens of English speech. 

After referring him to the long list of works written 

by himself, he proceeds to give very clearly his 

opinion on the Bible and some attendant subjects. | 


For the present we must content ourselves with a | nea 
ape | resented. The lines which Longfellow wrote of 
few suggestive sentences, but the article deserves | 


# Sumner, are aptly suggested by a correspondent 
reading at the hands of every thoughtful student | a ” ’ i 


' tye as fitting to sustain the hearts of the noblest in the 
of the pressing religious questions of the day, and | 


ee e nation to-day in this bereavement: 
at some future date we hope to reprint it entire: | 


eee 


Surely Wendell Phillips leaves no successor, but 
the coming generations are not on that account 
wholly deprived of the power and warmth he rep- 


‘* Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 
Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


‘*Infallibility belongs to God alone. None of the Bible writers was | 
infallible in what he said or wrote.” | 


‘* Errors both intellectual and moral are observable.”’ 


“The author of Ecclesiastes was an old bachelor with a skeptical | 


So when a great man dies 
turn of mind and little spirituality.” er ’ 


For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


‘‘What is wanted at the present time is to bring men back to the | 
ethical and parabolic teachings of Jesus.” | 


‘* The doctrine of the Trinity is a post-Apostolic development.”’ : 
‘Everlasting punishment is plainly in the New Testament. It was | Sagem ‘e / "a ep ete ** : 

the prevailing Jewish belief at the time of Christ.”’ The Universalist Hera ld contains a tim ly and 
‘* Original sin is rightly termed by Adam Clarke, Original Nonsense.”’ | suggestive article on “* Dormant churches. Speak- 
‘The Atonement must be resolved into self-sacrifice.” | ing of the slow progress of denominational work in 
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: . : 4 h, it raises the ve rti ti 
Some misconceptions current in the Philadelphia | the South, it raises the very pertinent question 


papers have called forth from Charles G. Ames the : whether Universalists as a sect have not been too 


; ‘opagation of the mai i 
following succinct statement concerning the history | intent on the propagation of the main tenet of their 


ANY, ies : faith, belief in universal salvation, and whether the 
of Unitarianism published in the Press: bia : 
| time has not arrived to bestow more thought on the 
The Christian Church was early divided concerning the sense in ‘ ; at 
which Jesus Christ is the Son of God. The Jewish converts, holding Weightier matters of “faith, repentance and conver- 
fast to the Old Testament idea of one divine person, generally regarded sion, which is another name for obedience.” We 
Christ as a prophet raised up from among his brethren, a men whom | _. , aa 
God anointed; while the Gentile converts, who soon made the greater | like this, and commend its spirit of brave and mod- 
mass of the Church, and whose minds were preoccupied with forms of | c+ self-examination to the complacent ones of the 
thought and coloring matter borrowed from paganism, easily accepted | .: : . 
theories tending to his deification. But for three centuries the pure | Unitarian household. We all need to work for the 
Hebrew conception of the Divine Unit struggled for its life in conflict faith and repentance whieh leads to a conversion 
with these influences of Greek philosophy and pagan mythology, which | i ne : 99 
finally gained a numerical triumph and fixed the Trinitarian standard thatis but “another name for obedience,” an awaken- 
of orthodoxy in the Nicene and Athanasian creeds. The Church ing of the soul to the real power and meaning of 
adopted tri-personality, and was only saved from Tri-theism by its faith | : - ; ; 
in the Old Testament, whose doctrine had passed into the New. the universe and the righteous laws governing it. 


The dark ages followed, and for a thousand years after the papacy | The Herald is quite right in thinking that the 
got itself established the mind of Christendom was little exercised save | a 


in the development of new subtilties among the doctors and new super- time has passed when a denomination can expend 


stitions among the masses. Mary-worship and invocation of the saints | 


all its energies in the denial of a dogma which all 
obscured the heavens and eclipsed alike the Father and the Son. But |. : | oa oe 
with the dawn of the modern world came fresh study of the Scriptures | intelligent people how see to be as false as it is 


and of church history, and Unitarianism reappeared. In every Catho- | cruel and senseless. The world is not likely to for- 
lic and Protestant country we can trace its footsteps in the blood of | | 2 


martyrs; for Protestant and Catholic alike regarded it as a damnable | get the debt it owes for its deliverance from this 
and damning heresy to say that ‘‘the Father is the only and all-suffi- | darkest error of the creeds to the followers of Mur- 
cient God.” | * 
Saced ray and Chapin; but the noblest creed is that which 
Among the many tributes to the memory of Wen- is essentially constructive in its aim and _ spirit. 
dell Phillips there has none come to our table more ' Courage and wisdom to discern the new, and help 
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fulfill its noblest prophecies are what the world| of all about this is that a great many of our readers, 
needs to-day in place of that lower but needful ser- | ministers included, will read this and laugh, and 
vice which fulfilled the demands of yesterday in| think it a joke, or at least an indication of the extray- 
the denial and destruction of the old. agance of the writer and the editor. But is it either 
: : extravagant or fanatical to expect fragrant breath 
It really begins tu look as if something tangible | from the mouth whence come the holy words of 
and practical is about to be attained in the way of| religion and which ever and anon is to be burdened 
reform in church architecture—something that will | with the prayers and aspirations of a congregation? 
bring larger returns for the amount invested, than | Is it asking too much that the advocate of character 
the conventional style now secures us. George L.|in religion should exemplify physical purity as the 
Chaney reports the completion of a little Unitarian basis of that moral excellence he teaches? Can he 
chapel in Atlanta, Ga., of real beauty and home-| vitiate the moral atmosphere with petty indulgences 
likeness for about $4,000 cost. At Big Rapids, | as he does the physical atmosphere with fumes that 
largely under the direction of missionary Kittredge, are known to be obnoxious to many of the most 
a church is nearly completed that is to have opera-| delicate and refined members of his society with- 


chairs, organ, gas, etc., with but a slight increase of! out seriously depreciating the moral currency he 


cost. At Indianapolis, Plymouth Church, at a cost | deals in? We heard not long ago of a proposed 


of $27,000 has an auditorium that will seat 1,000 discussion of this question of “tobacco and the min- 
people, rooms for the associated charities, literary istry’ in a ministers’ club, in a land where there are 
clubs, and several other unique features, that, to | ministers enough to make clubs, and the predicted 
quote Pastor McCulloch’s words ,will make a church | ‘result was, that “the majority in practice if not in 


that “like the city of God, its gates shall not be theory would justify its use, and that the final out- 
shut by day.” 


hapeany would be a epee ge of the respective merits 
Apropos to all this we must give a few sentences | of rival brands of cigars.” There is a ghastliness 


from a ‘private letter from an associate in whose) about such wit, like “punning” at a funeral. If 
judgment Unity readers Rave large confidence: ‘the i increasing physical purity and abstinence among 
* Your idea of the church home [as illustrated in | the hardest-working and clearest-brained men of 
the ideal cut of All Souls Church, Chicago] is|the century, and the growing endurance and in- 
radical to the most refreshing degree. I believe | creasing dignity of woman’s work in intellectual 
you are right. It is the only true way to begin, and public ways without the help of this uncleanly 
and I am not sure but it is the only true way to/ narcotic, does not indicate the final conclusion of 
end. The medizval church edifice will go out with | science concerning this matter, is not the remain- 
the medieval theology. When we outgrow ‘the| ing argument of Pauk—“ Wherefore, if meat make 
World's Fair Exposition Building,’ we can get rid| my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
of the Exposition Building in worship. The church’ world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend” — 


of the new life must begin in private and with the (of sufficient weight with a minister of religion to 


“private life, even if it seems thus a little exclusive. | decide his action? If to him manners are not 


The emphasis we have laid upon our publicity has | “minor morals” and the so-called “ little” is not 
impoverished faith and made sincerity well-nigh | inseparably connected with the so-called “ great” 
impossible. Christianity as an institution began | matters of principle, there still remains the Christly 
housing itself in chambers, the sure "7 of beget- | argument of —“ for their sake ’’— 


ting undying enthusiasm and resolve.’ | “ Why ‘small?’ 
| Costs it more pain that this, ye call 


A ‘ great event’ should come to pass, 
“T believe Mr. —— could do a good work in SER CAST - VRINrEe ape Sm The nee 


f deeds which mak life, one deed 
——, with his spirit and genius for work, were it, esbic3 shall rae pea ve = Aare 
not for one thing. He is so redolent of tobacco' : 
that he must repel many, and greatly lessen his ALPHONSO M. WEEKS. 


influence with more—what a pity it is!” Thisisa} Since our last issue, Unity Church, of Denver, 
sentence copied from a letter from one of our most|has passed through another sudden touching be- 
faithful and tolerant workers in the parish at an|reavement. Rev. A. M. Weeks, young, earnest, 
important point, situated—vwell, say between Cali-| talented and noble, in the midst of a career of use- 
fornia and Maine. Now, the most pitiful thing! fulness that was just taking permanent shape, and 
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confident hopefulness, came to what to human oyes| 
must seem a very untimely death. His illness was 
an acute attack of spinal meningitis which did its 
fatal work in less than two days. During his three 
years’ ministrations in Denver, Mr. Weeks had 
made for himself a large and loving place in the 
hearts not only of his own people, but of the city 
at large. The funeral services were conducted by 
the Jewish Rabbi, the Baptist and Congregational 
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Through all his intense, stormy, perilous career as 
a reformer he preserved unspotted his personal in- 
tegrity. Not a suspicion of impure or selfish mo- 
tive attaches to hisname. Many who most admired 
and loved him have, at times, been compelled to 
differ with him on questions of personal duty or 
public policy. But none have questioned his con- 
scientious purpose, whatever course of action he 
pursued. His latest, as his earliest endeavor, was 


ministers of the place, who joined in words of hearty|to vindicate the rights and improve the con- 
appreciation and sympathy. Hundreds of citizens | dition of the ignorant, the passion-led, and those 
failed of admission into the church. Mr. Weeks! who had none to help them. Never can those who 
had come into an appreciation of the liberal faith) were permitted to be near him in the storm and 
through study and reflection, having begun his) stress of the anti-slavery campaign forget the elo- 


' preparation for the ministry in the Methodist. 
Church. His protest against the enormities of the 
Orthodox creed on the one hand, and the dogmatic | 
denial of flippant skepticism on the other, were 
equally manly and outspoken. Many of our 
readers remember his earnest and eloquent words 
at our Conference last spring in this city. That. 
address well characterized the spirit of his short 
but brilliant ministry at Chelsea, Mass., and Denver, 
Col. We extend our sympathy to the relatives and 
personal friends whose tears drop on the new-made 
grave at Salem, Mass.; to the earnest ittle flock 
at Denver, who for the second time have been. 
robbed of a loved pastor by death, and to the friends | 


quence of Wendell Phillips, and the heroism he 
displayed in the presence of the excited and 
angry crowds that sought to mob him. On the 4th 
of February, 1880, we listened for the last time 
on earth to that peerless orator, and heard him de- 
liver in Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, standing 
on the very spot whence twenty years before he had 
been driven with execrations and missiles by a pro- 
slavery mob—his noble eulogy on the companion 
of his emancipating labors, William’ Lloyd Gar- 
rison. What a moral triumph to return to the scene 
of his former humiliation and defeat,and be re- 
ceived by the vast audience with honor and accla- 
mation, and to know that the cause for which he 


of liberal thought and rational religion everywhere, had so long plead and suffered was victorious 
who in the death of Mr. Weeks have lost a knight. throughout the land. 
who ought not to have fallen so early, for as a local | Yet those who knew him in private life, knew 
paper admits, “ Mr. Weeks died from overwork.” | that this Boanerges of the rostrum—whose scath- 
In his death he leaves more work for those of us | ing denunciations of the evil-doer were only paral- 
remaining to do, and if we find thereby more) leled in intensity by Christ’s terrible arraignment of 
temperance and wisdom in the administration of hypocrisy, was at heart one of the mildest, most 
our strength as we work, his death will bear some magnanimous and tender of men. The story of his 
of the fruitfulness that so abundantly character- | domestic life, should it ever be written, will move 
ized his life. | men even more than his brilliant public career by 
its revelation of goodness and renunciation. Mr. 
Phillips once said that the corner-stone of Chris- 
The consummate orator, the fiery-souled reformer, | tianity and an ideal human society was the word of 
the unsullied patriot, the noble friend of humanity, | the Master: “ Hethat would be greatest among you, 
isno more. His life was given to the divine task 
of freeing the slave, uplifting the lowly, dignifying|the spirit of that creed, renouncing high profes- 
the laborer and saving the outcast. His name will! sional success and social honors that he might give 
be forever honored in the memory of the American | himself utterly to the needs of the humble and the 
people as one who unselfishly devoted the gifts| enslaved. He was a noble illustration of that 


with which nature so richly endowed him to the| Christianity which Schiller celebrated in his famous 
defence of human rights, and the increase of re-| line: 


publican institutions. He was the incarnation of 
republican simplicity and independence, the cham- 
pion of the oppressed, the tribune of the people. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


let him be your servant.’’ He himself ever lived in 


“Religion of the Cross! Only thou 
Unitest in one wreath, humility and power: 
Double laurels in one.”’ 


Cc. W. W. 
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THE HIGHER PREPARATION FOR THE 
MINISTRY. 


It must be a source of gratification and encour- 
agement to Mr. J. H. Wade, of Cleveland, to see how 
broad, varied and vital are the interests awakened 
by his proposition to found a new school for a 
broad catholic study of religion and its applications 
to life. If nothing else were to come of it, he will 


_ 9 
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unite in the effort” to raise an endowment fund of 
$250,000, at least, Mr. Wade to duplicate it to the 
sum of $500,000 on his part. The Meadville 
Theological School to be taken as a part of the sum 
to be raised by us. 

He also suggested a donation by himself of $50,. 


000 for a “ professor of spiritual philosophy.” 


Meadville took three exceptions to this. 
1. It questioned both the right and the advisa- 


at least have the satisfaction of knowing that he bility of the removal. 

has aroused much thought upon the functions of| 2. The name, “The Wade School of Religious 
religion and the qualifications necessary to make a/ Philosophy,” suggesting “The Wade Theological 
competent teacher of the same. We have not been | School.” 

indifferent to the many excellent things said upon 3. Questioned the advisability of a professorship 
this subject and in encouragement of such a school | of “ spiritual_philosophy ” in a Theological school; 
as proposed by Mr. Wade, by Messrs. Heber, New- and after a little more correspondence on the im- 
ton, Potter, Salter and others in the columns of the _pediments declined further negotiations. 


Index, and various writers in the Christian Register Mr. Wade's offer now stands—that we raise 


and our other exchanges. But we have refrained from | $150,000. He will add to this $350,000, and then 
aimless agitation in our columns, feeling that the | for every dollar we contribute he will add dollar for 


demand is not for more advice or more discussion, | dollar until the sum total shall stand $600,000, of 
but for more work and execution. We have been. which he will have contributed two-thirds. 


ae . 

| awaiting action. The recent visit of Edward | Mr. Wade has financial resources sufficient to do 
Everett Hale, chairman of the National Conference, this work himself, without one cent of our money. 
to the West was largely in the interests of this’ 
movement. To him it is given, by virtue of his| 
position and influence, to do more than any other 
one man for the realization of this scheme. To. money, that, “where your treasure is, there will 
him will the Unitarians of the country naturally look your heart be also.” “Mr. Wade very wisely wants 
at Saratoga next September for an account of the | y~s—wants our investment in the institution that we 
success or report of the failure of this most im- | 


—Why don’t he ?—He is too wise a man. He needs 
our co-operation more than our dollars. He knows 
that you can’t draw interest on another man’s 


may leave it a legacy to our children and children’s 
portant possibility ever offered to the Unitarians of children, giving them a title to work for and in it. 


America. Shall we as a denomination allow this opportunity 


At the last meeting of the Woman’s Unitarian | to be lost because our faith in the larger life, the 
Association of Chicago held in Unity Church, Jan. | nobler theology, the humanitarian religion of the 
31st., various phases of the Unitarian work in edu- | abare- 3 is so weak and wavering that we cannot lay 
cation were considered. One of Uniry’s staff, in ‘ahold of this golden opportunity? 


connection with a report on the Unitarian Divinity | 
Schools, made the following allusions to the pro- | 
posed Wade School, to which we are glad to give 
room in our editorial columns: 


Here is an 
opening for the highest, the deepest, the broadest 
culture for our young men and young women. 

The minister of the past, the simple theologian— 
who deals only with Heaven and Hell,—will soon 

In the autumin of 1880 Mr. J. H. Wade, of Cleve- | be obsolete. The minister of the future will be 
land, made a proposition, through Dr. Bellows, to quite another man—-one who deals with science, 
the Unitarian denomination, that the Meadville art, philosophy, philanthropy and physics as well 
Theological School be merged into a larger institu- | as metaphysics. Indeed, with us he is largely that 
tion, with a larger endowment, located at Cleveland, |! now. And must we not have new schools to meet 
and based on “truth, science and reason,” to be the wants of this new dispensation! Do not think 
called the ‘“ Wade School of Religious Philosophy,” | to yourselves that you can put all of the new gos- 
for “the study and promulgation of truth irrespec- pel into the old schools. They are hampered by 
tive of creeds or prejudices,” and he asked Unita- | too many technicalities; for instance—the first at- 
rians and “all others interested in the study of man| tempt at an innovation—a woman cannot be ad-. 
and his true relation to God and the next world to’ mitted to the full privileges of one of our schools, nor 
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receive the beneficiary funds offered to young men 
from the other, not from any narrowness of the 
school boards, but the schools themselves. 


I am happy to say that there is a new Hoot ad 
of interest in the Wade school. It is a vital ques- 
tion for us—for us as women—for us as mothers, 


sisters, and aunts of the coming workers in the. 
Lord’s vineyard. Here is the opportunity for our. 
sons and our daughters. Shall we put-in our mite, | 
our voice, Our energy? | 

Let us heed wisely the words of Mordecai to 
Esther: “ For if thou altogether holdest thy peace | 
at this time, then shall there enlargement and ie] 
liverance arise and from another place; but thou 


and thy father’s house shall be destroyed.” | 
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WHITTIER. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


=— a | 


———— ane 


Darkness lay over all the land, 
No smallest star pierced the thick night, 
Not even forecast of a star | 
Lit the deep black with spears of light. | 


A moral midnight dark and dense 
Locked all the land in its deep hush; 
No sting had conscience, no appeal 
Had helplessness, shame had no blush. 


No cruelty had force to wring | 
A protest from the servile land, 
No wrong to one in chains had power 

With infamy a soul to brand. 


When from New England’s rocky fieids 
Sounded a voice like bugle call, 

As Garrison proclaimed aloud 
Freedom to those now held in thrall. 


It sounded through each mountain pass, | 
Its echoes leaped into the sky, | 
And Whittier in his quiet home, | 
Heard it, and answered, “Here am I.” | 

| 

| 


He laid aside his youthful dreams 
Of lettered ease and fireside warm, | 
And stood the first man in the ranks | 
When Freedom’s host began to form. | 


That little host, so small, so weak, 
Hurling itself against such odds! | 

The scoff, the jeer, died on the lips, | 
Each true soul felt the cause was God’s! 


And in each dark and trying hour, | 
Mid heat and bugden of the day, | 
The poet sent into the camp 
Some yreat or some inspiring lay. 


In ringing numbers thick and fast 
They came, his keen prophetic words, 


Denouncing wrong, exposing guilt, 
And sharper all than two-edged swopds. 


How cowed with shame were craven hearts, 
How wrung with pity tender souls, 

How nerved to action wavering wills, 
Touched by his words as living coals. 


Poet of Freedom! Prophet too! 

And se’er when all else were blind, 
Mid all the annals of the time 

No record like to thine I find. 


No eye so single to the truth, 

No heart so burning with pure zeal, 
No soul with such prophetic faith, 

No hand to wield a sharper steel. 


And when the day of triumph came, 
And Freedom sat on every hill, 

No voice to ring in such acclaim, 
To erring states, peace and good will. 


Let others praise thy softer songs, 

Sung through the land from sea to sea; 
I speak to thee as Freedom’s bard, 

That honor none can share with thee. 


And wheresoe’er in any land, 

They fight the battle of the slave, 
Instinctively all hearts will turn 

Back to thy words so strong and brave. 


Undying as the undying years, 
Voices of Freedom still will ring 
Down the dim Future’s farthest aisles, 
While man has still a voice to sing. 


INTEGER VITA. 


FLORENCE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Pure in heart and free of sin, 
Upright in thy daily path; 

Fair without, and true within, 
Free from anger, safe from wrath. 


. 


Mighty in thy silent power 

Of great virtue over wrong; 
Beautifying every hour 

By thy bearing, brave and strong: 


By thy mercy to the weak; 
By thy justice to the low; 
By thy grace unto the meek; 
By thy kindness to thy foe. 


Thou art free from passion’s rage, 
Thou art free from envy’s sting, 
Thou canst others’ griefs assuage, 
Canst to others comfort bring. 


Peace and rest are in thy soul, 
Bringing joy into thy life, 
Outward storms around thee roll, 
But they bring no inward strife. 
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And a sinner, tired and worn, 
Weary of his life, at length 
Findeth in thy words new hope— 
Findeth courage in thy strength. 


HYMN. 


KRISTOFER JANSON. 


TRANSLATED BY E. E. M. 


I am God’s child! What joy is mine! 
The Father’s word is true, divine. 
Each,soul, who loves Him like a child, 
Owns heavenly birth, all undefiled. 


~~... Of God’s own life he feels the thrill, 
The Father’s hand directs him still; 
And in the light of God he goes 
Unharmed through strife and mortal woes. 


Reflected in each falling tear 

Is God’s own peace, serene and clear, 
No weary moan is lost in air 

But serves as wings for earnest prayer. 


Upon God’s altar then he lays 

All work for others—love and praise— 
His life,—his soul—at God’s behest, 
And takes them up again thrice-blessed. 


Hail! every royal son of Heaven. 
To whom a heavenly guard is given! 
I am God’s child—what joy is mine! 
The Father’s word is true, divine. 


SUFFRAGE AGAIN. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


We gather the news of the latest movement in| 


the suffrage ranks from the reports of two meetin 


being held a few days earlier than the second, 


- where certain remonstrants put on record their 


protest against any such action. Both meetings 
were held before the legislative committee of Massa- 


chusetts. The first was presided over by Henry 


Blackwell, and addresses were made by well-known 
advocates of the cause, residing in and about Bos- 
ton. The proceedings of the Remonstrant’s meet- 
ing were opened with the reading of a paper 
written by Parkman, the historian, whose essay on 
the same subject, published some time ago in the 
North American Review, Mr. Higginson charac. 
terizes as an argument which “left so little stand- 
ing ground in the way of suffrage for men that he 
could hardly do less to women.” Among the 
names of those who took part on this occasion we. 
note that of Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, who, 1 in her’ 
address, alleged the “female capacity for wire- pull. 
ing, log- rolling, ete., which her experience of 
school-suffrage had discov ered,” as a_ sufficient 
reason for withholding the ballot from women. 


a 


The words are taken from the brief published ab. 
stract of the proceedings and may not correspond — 
to the exact statement, but they seem to express 
the ground of her conviction in the matter. ‘Mr. 
Higginson says very truly that in all probability 
Mrs. Wells’ address carried more weight with its 
hearers than all the remarks of the gentlemen 
speakers who preceded and followed her. The 
reason is not far to seek. Mrs. Wells, though she 
is a strong thinker and an accomplished woman, did 
not, of course, bring greater knowledge or skill in 
‘debate to the discussion of her theme than Mr. 
Parkman or the other learned gentlemen who took 
part on that occasion. Her remarks produced a 
deeper i impression only because they were made by 
awoman. The irony of fate is manifest in many 
“ways. The mind of the average statesmen, which 
has demonstrated itself so impervious to the argu- 
ments of women for the extension of greater rights 
and privileges to their sex, is apt to become sud- 
denly clarified of all its ancient prejudices in that 
respect when the argument is made to rest upon 
the negative side of the question. Woman, as the 
friend and helper of woman, gains but a slight and 
long-delayed attention from the public to whom 


— - 


she addresses her appeal for the abolition of old 
wrongs, and the bestowal of just rights, whereas 
woman, as the critic and apologist of her sex, wins 


immediate recognition and applause. The truth of 
this was signally illustrated in the effect produced 
by the publication of Miss Hardaker’s article a 


year or two since, in the Popular Science Monthly, 
the object of which was to prove theinferior mental , 
status of women, and which was written with mani- 


fest skill and power, and the probable consumption 
of as much brain tissue as went to the production 


of the masculine-penned articles with which it had 


the honor to rank alongside. a 
A magazine article written with as much ability 


gs, to prove the equal mental status of the sexes would 


held the last week in January; the first, that of the have attracted scarcely perceptible attention. One 


petitioners for the extension of the ballot to women, 


must respect honesty of expression wherever found, 


and women like Miss Hardaker and Mrs. Wells are 


perhaps not greatly to blame that they have not 
found so high an average of good judgment and 
sense among women as they themselves have been 
able to attain individually. Yet nob lesse oblige, 
and it is only gracious as well as just that these 
fortunate representatives of their sex should possess 
their souls with a noble charity and patience toward 
their more backward sisterhood. The element of 
feminine inconsequence, which Mr. Howells delights 
to depict in his novels, is often manifest in those 
graver social movements in which women are com- 
‘ing to bear so conspicuous a part. When a woman 
of recognized ability and high personal character, 
herself competent to take part in a discussion on 
one of the fundamental principles of our nationa 
policy before an audience of statesmen, makes use 
of the occasion to protest against the extension of 
further political rights to women on the ground of 
their unfitness, either intellectual or moral, to exer- 
cise those rights, the impression produced upon the 
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mind of the thoughtful observer is perplexing, and 
aside from its more serious aspects, a little diverting. 
This alleged unfitness of women to cast a ballot has 
not yet been satisfactorily proved and upon the 
testimony of such women as Miss Hardaker and 
Mrs. Wells that it is a natural disqualification can 
hardly be accepted except in the light of an amus- 
ing sarcasm. It is therefore only a fancied unfit- 
ness, the reality of which time and experience can 
alone test. | 

The question of the equality of the sexes is not 
one of great interest to the present writer, nor has 
it, as many of the advocates and opponents of 
suffrage seem to think, any intrinsic relation to the 
question of equal political rights. The woman 
question is not, as Sojourner Truth put it, one of 
perfect likeness and size between the quart and pint 
cup, only that of the smaller cup’s right to its full 
measure. ‘I'he opposing arguments to the admission 


of women to the polls are of as little value as many | 


of those made in its support. There is much bad 
reasoning on both sides, and logic wins at last, not, 
perhaps, more by its appeal to right understanding, 
than to right feeling. The woman question is but 
one phase of a much larger question, that of the 
entire happiness and progress of the race, which 
can be achieved only by the harmonious develop- 
ment of the separate social units. As we believe 
in human rights, so must we believe in woman’s 
rights, sinceshe is “ human first, woman afterward.” 
There is no more fatal distrust than the distrust of 
principles, the fear that they will not accomplish 
their own high results, and justify that hope of in- 


creased power, beauty and goodness which they 
promise to the heart of man. 


BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE.* 


JOHN TUNIS. 


This volume is offered to the reading public as 
an appropriate discussion of the time. Last No- 
vember the Protestant world found itself in an un- 
wonted agreement over the anniversary celebration 
of its leader or forerunner. To Mr. Savage that 
with which his name is more prominently associ- 
ated than with anything else, is the substitution of 
the authority of the Bible for the authority of the 
church. It is, then, we are told in the preface, a 
fitting time to raise the question whether this work 
of Luther can be regarded as a finality. More 
important than to ask what the Bible teaches of 
church polity or doctrine, is to ask what the Bible 
teaches of itself. Of the very many beliefs sup- 
ported by argument from the Bible, none has any 
force until we are agreed as to the belief about the 
thing itself. To give a plain answer to that inquiry 
is the object of the work. 

The inquiry is opened at once with the nearest 
thing at hand. For most of his possible readers, 
the English translation is the only accessible repre- 


*“ Beliefs About the Bible.” By M. J. Savage. 
Ellis. 1884. pp. 206. $1.00. 


Boston: Geo, H. 


sentative of the Hebrew and Christian religious writ- 
ings. Itis in point, then, to commence with a consid- 

eration of this translation as a faithful reproduction 
of the original. The misleading nature of the divi- 
sion of the English text into verses and chapters or 
even paragraphs, is spoken of, and the arbitrary prin- 
ciple of division pointed out. Such a parcelling out 
of the flowing thought has been the cause of little gain 
tomen. Possibly it has facilitated the memorizing of 
select passages for the Sunday scholar; it has 
certainly given an appearance of definiteness and 
integrity to the single verses that do not belong to 
them. A parenthetic phrase fit only as an illustra 

tion has been endowed with an intrinsic weight 
out of all proportion to the original use. The texts 
as they are come to us are en bloc, without break 
or division. From the translation, we pass at once 
to the texts from which this is made. In what 
state of integrity have these come down to us? 
The sense of definiteness, of certainty, is lost as 


‘soon as we pass into the original text. Nothing 


can equal the audacity of those that demand a be- 
lief in the verbal inspiration of the Bible. It is 
almost unaccountable that such a claim should ever 
have been made; yet we remember ourselves a 
passage, over the signature of no less a man than 
Tregelles, in which such is the case. There are 
certainly not less than 100,000 variations in the 
readings, and the number may reach as high as 
200,000. While sonie are of no importance, others 
involve paragraphs and parts of chapters. In view 
of this, the author justly censures the ignorance 
that allowed a world-wide doctrine to be built on 
such shaking foundations. So great aman as Maurice 
tried to wriggle out of the plain verbal meaning 
of the Greek equivalent for everlasting, because 
a doctrine of punishment had been associated there- 
with. It is very hard to be just when one sees the 
cause of religion retarded, put on the defense be- 
cause of matters quite irrelevant. 

The course of the argument, passing from the 
text and the canon, arrives at the body of the book 
containing the history of the social polity of the 
Jewish Race and the expression of its religious 
sentiments. The unity of the Pentateuch is dis- 
cussed, and following the criticism now generally 
adopted by disinterested scholars, the author puts it 
as of a late origin and representing more than one 
authorship. Such a study of the first of the three 
main Hebrew divisions, the Law, is followed by those 
of the Prophets and the Writings. The latter were the 
miscellaneous works, including somewhat incongru- 
ously such literature as the Psalms, the books of 
Chronicles and the apocalyptic writing known under 
the name of Daniel. Itis an evidence of the amount 
of work done by criticism, that whereas thirty years 
ago, a writer of the same character would have 
occupied much of his paper on establishing the 
Maccabean date of the book of Daniel, our author 
dismisses it with a mere “matter of fact, it was the 
very last one which the Jews received into their 
canon.” The paper on the “ Bridge between the 
Testaments,” aims to correct the current impression 
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of this period as one of quies-ence. 
seething and full of life. 

The arrangement of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, however arbitrary, was an established one, 
and such the author 7 
Testament more freedom is generally possible, so 
that aiming to follow the chronological order, we 


It was-a time, 


after that the Gospels. 


the Bible,” 
the * ’ 
but the Gospels. This is a rough division but 
scarcely a happy one. 
first, because they were written before the Gospels 
and then to make the term embrace some books 
that are certainly to be dated after the Gospels 
even the Fourth, is not well. The argument widens 
as it nears the end of the volume, and with the w ell- 
written chapters on the “Religion,” the “Morality,’ 
the “Present Use and Worth, of the Bible,” and 
especially the last, the “ Eternal Bible,” it is com. 
plete. The endeavor after truth, the capitalization 
of this in man’s being, so that it becomes an added 
force in the upward striving, this is powerful and 
satisfactory. 

It is our impression that this book is the result 
of a winter’s preaching; that the lectures were 
given without manuscript, and the notes of the 
reporters have served as a basis for the text. 


whence we know we are at an end. 


Such a method has its limitations, and in the per- he himself accepts. 


sonal relation of the lecture room, none are more. 
readily recognized. “I shall not go into the sub- 
ject deeply,” says the author (p. 43), “but make! 
general statements.” In another place (p. 90), he 
invites his hearer to” enlarge at his leisure on the 
same theme. But it must be said, in a book we 


demand something more than the reporter’s notes; 


and general statements will not suffice. The papers | 
are all marked by an oratorical rather than a liter- 
ary sense. In a book of this sort we demand erudi- 
tion and it is not given. A very ordinary acquaint. 


followed. But in the New | 


‘slip of the pen, probably, puts Origen in the fourth 


century, whereas he died in the year 204 (p. 129). 


have the consideration first of the Epistles and The omission of an index is a fault scarcely to be 


Turning then the page, we 
see the following paper entitled the “ Religion of 


‘In| style. 


Epistles,’ therefore, is considered everything | 
vernacular illustrations. 


To treat of the Epistles a trifle ignoble, but generally they are even with the 


, discourse. What could better illustrate the probable 


—_—— 


priate. This is the more so, because the contents 
of the work are not covered by its present title. 
“Beliefs About the Bible” come in incidentally, 
but it is the thing itself, whether seen in Penta- 


teuch or Epistles, that the author writes about. A 


atoned for in any careful work. 

The value of the book is in the animated, quick 
It is very readable. The mind catches the 
thought at the outset and is ready for the strong 
Sometimes the latter seem 


state of the case about prophecy than the illustra- 


, tion (on p. 76) of Chesterfield, Young and Heine? 


In coming to the book as a whole, criticism be- 
comes less confident or encouraging. What is the 
’ purpose of the book? A good book takes its quality 
in that it does work. But in spite of the full, free 
style, the wholly lucid arrangement and argument, 


we cannot see that the book does do work. The 


author begs us frequently not to consider him as 
attacking the Bible. He is merely stating the thing 
as it really is. But it is a fair reply to make, is it 
stating the thing as it really is, to say the “ ’ Bible is 
the great family chronicle of the Jews.” From 
Heine, the author adopts such as his motto, and it 
is apparently the “Belief About the Bible ” that 
He comes to the task from an 
external standpoint. ‘There is a good deal that 
‘need cause no shame, and needs no apology.” “We 
‘must not understand that he has not the highest 
feelings of respect, etc.” But without these canu- 
tions, we certainly would not be aware of any deep 
reverence. It is this external character of the 
standpoint of the writer that hurts the book and 
‘undoes its purpose. There are so many Methodists 
in the world with peculiarities as to the handling 
of the Bible, that he cannot offer any praise with- 
out incurring suspicion of kinship. Now, it is not 


ance with the current criticism would fit one for the that we demand commendation of the Bible on the | 
matter of the work. The genuine argument on part of the writer. It probably does not need any. 
the Pentateuch is lost in a host of little remarks Nor do we ask him to set the Hebrew Scriptures 
about the first days of Genesis, Adam and Eve, above others as an expression of the religious senti- 
the story of Babel. Before the work was offered ment. This may or may not be true. The ‘writer 
to the public it should have been translated from. on the Bible is under no obligation to accept the 
the oratorical to the literary style. One finds here former position. What we demand of the writer 
and there marks of carelessness in the literary exe-| on the Bible is, that he should only write because 
cution. For example, pages 12-14, the summary of he had some original intuitions on the subject; be- 
the content of the Bible, and page 61, the outline cause he had keenly interpreted the inner life of 
of Isaiah, are pure enumeration rather than a quick the people of whom the Bible is the outward and 
synthetic grasp. Emerson would perhaps be sur- | visible sign. ‘‘ Were it in the line of my theme, 
prised to find he had given utterance in I should love to point out what I regard as original, 
‘Out from the heart of nature rolled grand, and permanent in the ethics of Jesus.” ‘Now, 
The burden of the Bible old,” a correct literary sense could not fail to see that of 
to the theory advocated by Heine, that the ~ Bible | all “ Beliefs About the Bible,” this is the chief, 
was the great family chronicle of the Jews.” The but it is not “in his line.” 
first paper on the “English Bible” tells scarcely any-| In the final paper on the “ Eternal Bible,” we have 
thing of it, but is an account of the various atti-| the author at his best. Here the Methodists are 
tudes towards the Bible. The title of the book, forgotten, and here is the only original, helpful work 
‘“ Beliefs About the Bible,” would be more appro- inthe book. Because it is so good, we should advise 
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making this the subject of a volume itself. To} who tried to fill sieves with water; it is proof even 
bring together the truths from all souls, and make | against cremation, and when subjected to that pro- 


of them a real, true, free book of religion, careless | cess, the centipede—scandal—arises Phcenix-like 
of the Methodists’ construction, written intuitively, | from its ashes. 


not externally—this were a book that well might 
occupy the author in the writing and ourselves in| Fancy, wishing to try her skill at farming, pur- 
the reading. Let him take a literature that is more| chased a ten-acre lot in Dreamland, and laid in a 
than a “great family chronicle.” Have the good-|supply of agricultural implements possessing the 
ness, Sir, to take something for granted. We will| keen edge of modern improvement. “ By the calm 
admit anything of the prophets, only tell us some-| silver light of the moon” she prepared the ground, 


thing good in itself, communicate the idea. seeded it down with “the stuff dreams are made of,” 
and waited the result. In a remarkably short time, 

FRAGMENTS. the wonderful climate had produced a prodigious 

— growth of corn and roses—corn as tall and straight 

FROM CYNTHIA ELDERBLOW’S JOURNAL. as the pines of a Norway forest, and roses as plenty 

as game on the Indian’s happy hunting-ground. 


Imagination is the only inanimate thing that ever| The corn she feeds to her steeds which, with their 
runs away with us. It “takes the wings of the long ears, glaring eyeballs and flame-breathing 
morning” and carries us beyond the frost-line to| nostrils, sit upon greedy stomachs, and render 
regions of perpetual summer, where we find a para-| night hideous with fantastic shapes of horror, in- 
dise as perfect as that elysium on earth, the Vale) describable, inconceivable; the roses she twines 
of Cashmere. We listen in voluptuous ease to the about the pillows of those who sweetly sleep, that 
soothing gurgle of limpid waters, as they languidly | they may see visions as lovely as those the prophet 
tumble over moss-covered stones; we inhale the, Amos beheld. 
perfume arising from millions of roses, jessamines, | einen 
and other tropical flowers; we gaze with ever in. THE CRUDE’ ELEMENT IN LIBERALISM. 
creasing wonder and delight at the beauty and 
magnificence of this charming retreat, from whence , a See ere ee 
the things that seemed ugly to us when we passed 
them lak beautiful now “tn the distance. it may That the old theological system, which forty 
be we are in that mysterious, unexplored circle |Y°* #8° seemed impregnable, is fast yielding to 


where | the assaults of modern scepticism, is too evident to 
‘* By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, -need‘argument. The age of imperious religious 
In vestures of the chase arrayed, ~ : ov i 
The hunter still the deer pursues, dogmas 1S passing away. Theology is rather a 
The hunter and the deer—a shade.” suppliant than a master to-day. It stands no 


longer unchallenged, dictating the thoughts and 
The spider has generally been looked upon as a aspirations of mankind. 


little animal whose only earthly purpose is to point, ‘The growth of free thought is one of the mar- 
the moral of neglect and decay. And yet this ugly -vels of the nineteenth century. In this respect 
little monster in hob-nailed shoes, without visible oy; own time is without a parallel in the world’s 
materials and with only the air for a background, | history. The spirit of doubt has permeated every 
weaves a silken net as delicate and beautiful as glass of American society. The remotest back- 
were the silvery garments of Venus woven from the) woods are to-day full of “infidels,” whose heresy 
mists of the deep by the sea nymphs. There is nO would shock the deistic soul of Thomas Paine. 


aristocracy among spiders, for they adorn alike the | [here is no community in the United States where 
hovel and the palace; and, although their labors | the church has not a mortal foe. 


are not appreciated nor their work considered, But there are some aspects of the free thought 
proper parlor ornaments, yet these indefatigable | movement which are not encouraging to the pru- 
little workers are equally well pleased to festoon | dent disciple of Rationalism. Much of the skepti- 
the garret or the cellar. cism in the world to-day has not been engendered 
euros by serious investigation. Much of it has no deeper 

Gossip never walks about in a dignified way upon root than the restless, rebellious spirit of youth, 
two feet, but scrambles along with indecent haste which chafes under any authority, and confounds 
on all-fours. It seizes everything within its reach, liberty with license. Many of our young freethink- 
not for the sake of accumulating knowledge, but ers have never read the Bible which they so freely 
merely that it may have more facts and fancies to | deride, except, now and then, vulnerable passages 
scatter to the four winds of heaven; it possesses an held up for ridicule by a witty assailant of inspira- 
ostrich-like capacity for swallowing hard and disa-|tion. Their doubt began with a laugh, and they 
greeable things, and has a digestive apparatus that regard the claims of the church only as a good 
would be no discredit to a South-Sea Islander. | theme for fun. Irreverence for the Bible and the 
This little social pest seems to have a charmed life, | idea of the orthodox Deity has not, in many liberal 
and all endeavors to exterminate it have been as, minds, ultimated in a profounder zeal for truth 
fruitless as was the task of the ancient maidens duty unshackled by dogma. They are satisfied 
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to sneer at theology and go no further. For the 

t constructive work, which is the highest mis- 
sion of liberalism, if it has a mission, these crude 
disciples of free thought have no sympathetic idea. 

They will not organize for practical work, for 
they have no positive convictions to organize on. 
Their sense of duty and active sympathies have not 
been aroused by the new gospel of liberty which 
they claim to have espoused. That astate of indif- 
ference toward philanthropic efforts, and a distrust 
of the world’s moral and spiritual forces, is too apt 
to be the result of this method of embracing Lib- 
eralism, seems to some who have left Evangelical 
Christianity self-evident. 

Doubt has been inculeated too much through the 
agency of ridicule at the expense of the old faith. 
The destruction of so great a system of religion as 
Christianity, is too serious a revolution in thought 
and morality to be made a joke. However false 
this system may be, the best part of the human 
race has lived by it. It has been to millions of 


mankind the firmest foundation of hope and duty. | 


When in the evolution of thought such a system is 
to be discarded as no longer adequate to the highest 
needs of mankind, it is a time frayght with the 
most serious issues. And those who see in the 
destruction of the temples of this venerable faith 
only a ridiculous discomfiture of the “gods” of 
the past have not been touched by the true spirit 
of progress. 

We have had enough of reckless, aimless doubt. 
The harvest of heresy has already been abundant. 
Could the skeptics of the United States at the 
present day be counted, the number would astonish 
everybody. Religious denominations with one 
tenth as many adherents as there are freethinkers 
in this republic to-day have made their influence 
felt throughout the world. If Liberalism is to be- 
come a constructive force, and make society bet- 
ter, it has material enough now to begin the work. 
If its material will not organize on some common, 
practical basis for this end, it is time to stop re- 
cruiting this aimless, undisciplined army of Lib- 
erals, and begin the work aright by improving the 
quality of free thought. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S CREED.* 


REV. WILLARD SCOTT. 


The title will seem a misnomer to some who have 
been pained by all the hard things Mr. Arnold has 
said against our accepted theology. Yet probably 
it represents him as he would represent himself. 
He has filled his essay on “ Literature and Dogma” 
with many denunciatory pages until in the reading 
we have lost all patience with him, yet upon sober 
reflection the book seems to* have a positive rather 
than a negative character, It is written to publish 
the author’s views, not to assail those of others. 


——- —_—— 


*We take pleasure in reprinting the following article from the 
Chicago Advance (Congregational ), in order to show the view taken of 
Matthew Arnold from the orthodox standpoint by a writer of breadth 
and discrimination.—Ebp. | 


He says in his preface: “To be convinced that our 
current theology is false is not necessarily a reason 
for publishing that conviction. The theology may 
be false and yet one may do more harm in attack. 
ing it than by keeping silence.” That does not 
sound like the voice of a destructionist. ‘“ The 
thing,” he continues, “is to recast religion.” Cer- 
tainly that does not mean to cast it out. He is out 
of sympathy with the usual manner of stating re- 
ligious truths, and does not hesitate to say so; but 
instead of stopping at mere dissent, as most of his 
class do, he sets about constructing a statement 
which suits him better. What is his statement, 
and what is the worth of it? 

Considered broadly, his assertions are three: 

1. There is a God. He defines him as “ the en- 
during power, not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness.” He callshim “the Eternal,’ not with 
reference to the period of his existence, but of his 
helpfulness—the one that never fails us. His 
proof he draws in part from the Scriptures, which 
he accepts in a general way, but mainly from hu- 
man consciousness, which dumbly but mightly as- 
serts it. The Scripture testimony upon this, as 
upon all other topics, he regards as good, but not 
to be pressed. Its language is literary, fluid, illus- 
trative, not scientific, “‘ thrown out at an object of 
consciousness not fully grasped.” God is not to 
be parceled into particulars. He is the one beyond 
all searching as to his origin, character and destiny, 
yet is a real divinity, ever-present, with authority 
over us which he exercises to help us, and is finally 
to be our judge. 

2. The object of religion is conduct; not moral- 
ity, but righteousnes. Morality is doing right to 
please one’s self; righteousness is doing right “to 
please God.” Religion is “morality touched by 
emotion,’ and amplified by including the affections 
as well as the behavior. He quotes approvingly 
the Psalmist, “A broken spirit, a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” It has 
been published recently that in his scheme “re- 
ligion is not an end; man’s perfected self is the 
end. He knows of no place for self-renunciation.” 
Compare with this a quotation from his chapter 
entitled * Religion New-given.”: 

As Israel of the Old Testament did not say or feel that he followed 
righteousness by his own power, or out of self interest and self-love, 
but said and felt that he followed it in thankful self-surrender to the 
Eternal who loveth righteousness,—so, in the restoration effected by 
Jesus, the motive which is of force is not the moral motive,—for it 
finds a far surer ground in personal devotion to Christ, who brought 


the doctrine to his disciples and made a passage for it into their hearts; 


in believing that Christ is come from God; following Christ, loving 
Christ. 


It is impossible to read this without feeling that 
beneath all Mr. Arnold’s verbiage and denunciation 
he has a clear sense of sin, repentance, conversion 
and Christian character, even of. that which walks 
in the strength of the Divine One. If his defini- 
tions of Christ inthe passage were the same as ours, 
this page of his book would not raise a question in 
any of our minds. 


8. Right conduct gives joy. To one thus fulfil- 
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ling the law of his being, succeeding in his en- 
deavor, hitting the mark, there is given the reward 
of happiness. “To righteousness belongs happi- 
ness.” ‘“ ‘This is the very essence of Christ’s secret 
of self-renouncement, that its truth will be found 
to commend and prove itself by happiness.” Those 
who obeyed the law of this new kingdom came to 
the light; they had joy; they entered into peace; 
they ceased to thirst.” 

These are not the only positive statements in his 
book, but they are the focal ones. They are his 
substitute for present Christian teaching. Looked 


There is a basis for appeal in a man’s own bosom. 
It is sometimes.unwise to go outside of that to ob- 
tain a standpoint. There is such a thing as men 
being convicted by their own conscience. In a day 
of much debate over details, it may be wise to leave 
technical phraseology, and to hold men to the im- 
perishable convictions which lie in their own 
thoughts. ‘“ Destroy not him with thy meat |the- 
ology | for whom Christ died.” Religion has an ex- 
perimental phase. One may sometimes wisely em- 
phasize that, then elaborate as may be practicable. 

I know it is not a grateful task to accept a sug- 


at carefully they seem to differ from usual views in | gestion from one who in so many ways offends us, 
simplicity and method rather than in their aims. who is likely to be hailed by the enemies of religion 
He makes little of elaborations of theology; ind rather than by their friends. Mr. Arnold has been 
he denies most of them, together with some things | the butt of many epithets not likely to be gratifying 


which we regard as essential, and comes directly to 
first principles—men’s present condition, their need | 
of change, how it is to be obtained, and the resul 
His creed is very short. | 

In his method he appeals to the so-called natural | 


to one who announces himself as seeking to do good. 
It is not popular to quote him approvingly. Yet 
intentionally a defamer of religion, and 


it may be that his erratic way of saying some things 


may instruct when a more usual presentation of the 


instincts of men, rather than to the Scriptures. same would be wasted. We are in the world that 
The latter are only auxiliary. He does this, he|“ by all means we may save some.” We do not 
says, for the sake of teaching through their native | deny our ability to stand erect when we bend to 
convictions, those who will not listen to arguments | lead a child or to lift a fallen brother. Neither do 
from the word—‘“ the lapsed masses, who are slid- we deny the letter of our faithswhen we for Christ’s 


ing off toward, not the late Mr. Maurice, nor yet | 


Prof. Huxley, but Mr. Bradlaugh.” | 

In doing this we cannot but believe that he is 
offering to thoughtful teachers a fruitful sugges- | 
tion. Certainly he is, if he has discovered a method 
by which any part of the great non-church-going | 
class may be reached. It is a fact that many well- | 
meaning men are indisposed to subscribe to any) 
doctrinal views. They are not atheists. They are 
not sensualists. But they will not accept our state- 
ments based upon arguments which involve inspira- 
tion, miracles, and the atonement. Principal Fair- 
bairn has lately said of Englishmen, that “the 


church of Rome holds its poor; and the Method-. 


ists, in certain districts and among certain classes, 
have achieved wonders. But, taken throughout, 
the English workingman has too largely ceased to 
be a religious person in the Christian sense.” In 
this country it has been stated that ninety-five per 
cent. of young men in our cities are outside of 
church relations. The exact percentage is not a 
matter of importance, but the general fact is well- 
known. Of these, many would not mend their 
habits by any change of address which we might 
make. They are wedded to their lusts. But some 
of them are separate from us through a rebound 
from our teaching. Not that our teaching is false. 
The fault, we will say, is theirs. Yet we are not 
divorced from responsibility toward them when we 
have said that. 

Does Mr. Arnold suggest a way by which they 
can be won back to the spirit of religion, since they 
will not accept its form? We believe it. Emerson 
has said, “The cure for false theology is mother- 
wit. Forget your books and traditions, and obey 
your moral perceptions at, this hour.” If a man 
will not hear Paul, perhaps he will hear himself. 


sake adapt ourselves to the infancy or weakness of 
others. Indeed we practically deny it when we re- 
fuse to do it. A religion which is nothing but 
backbone can be spared at once. 


UNDERWOOD’S LIFE OF WHITTIER.* 


D. H. 


It is clearly apparent that it is not Mr. Under- 
wood’s purpose, in writing this biographical sketch 
of Whittier, to make what is termed a critical study. 
Even the most attentive and appreciative reader of 
poetry needs at times an interpreter. Many an allu- 
sion is passed over by those who are not familiar 
with the natural scenery, the legends and traditions 
of the poet’s neighborhood, or with the events of his 
life, and the friends of his youth and his age. So 
the aim of the author has been first and chiefly to 
‘present Whittier as a man, and to show his place 
and his work in the world; next to notice the origin 
and the progress of his literary labors, especially 
his poems; and then to give such illustrations of 
his writings as may help the general reader to a 
due comprehension of them. The author has evi- 
dently taken great pleasure in his task; he has 
made a faithful study of the works of this sponta- 
neous and natural singer, to whom the muse came 
in early youth unsought; he has placed himself in 
thorough sympathy with this universally loved and 
honored poet. 

Among eminent modern poets, Whittier is the 
one who has had fewest advantages of culture and 
travel, and has made the least show of scholarship. 
He was brought up under an austere rule, with a 


* John Greenleaf Whittier. A Biographical Sketch. By Francis H. 
Underwood. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. pp. 412. Price $1.50. 
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total denial of pleasure as the world esteems it;_ | presence is strongly felt. “The Henchman” is a 
and an unquestioning obedience to duty early took} pure piece of imagination; certain stanzas in 
and maintained the place of boyish impulse. From, “ Evening by the Lakeside,” and “ Summer,” also 
his birthplace no house or chimney-smoke was the conclusion of “Snow Bound,” are highly imag- 
visible; it was a valley shut in by forests—only hills, |inative. Of philosophic reflections or remarks, 
trees, and heaven in sight. He had few compan- there are enough in Whittier to justify, his place 
ions and fewer books; and he had known no more’ among thinking 1 men; but he is not, in the con- 
of the actual world than could be seen at a small firmed acceptation of the word, a philosophic poet. 
seaport a dozen milesaway. Yet while he wasa boy It is easy to see that he could not be one, with his 
of sixteen, toiling daily in the fields or tending strong religious principles and feelings; the soul 
sheep and cattle, he was already living a twofold that is “ stayed or God” must dismiss most of the 
existence; and, though untaught in literary art, | current philosophy without hesitation. Mr. Under- 
he wrote poems for “the county newspaper which wood closes his biographical sketch with this fitting 
educated men stopped to read and admire. After | tribute to Whittier: “With his perception of the 
dealing with Whittier as a man, giving details of beautiful, his devotion to right, his hatred of falsity 
his ancestry and early years, Mr. Underwood passes | and oppression, there are found many endearing 
to the consideration of his poems; he displays the | human traits,;—-generous sympathy, a well-spring 
poet first as a lover of nature, an artist in land- ‘of humor, a relish for native wit and for quaint 
scape, and shows what vivid and lasting impres- | phases of character. He is utterly free from the 
sions the forms and colors of nature have made | vanity, envy, and jealousy which belittle so many 
upon his mind; the scenery, or background, of his | writers. Some imperfection clings to all souls, but 
compositions is always faithful, strong, and im- few have been observed in our time so well. poised, 
pressive. There could be selected a gallery of his so pure, and so stainless as his.” 

pictures, of mountains, lakes, rivers, and sea, that 
would be remarkable among the best ever drawn. 


| 
But he has not dealt abone witirthe grander features: | B, DY lotes from fhe Field. 
te 


the smaller valleys and streams, the rounded hills, | 


the various wild flowers, the ee ae of sum- CryrLon—The heh aniioes of this peu Sante been 5 abllend to 
mer foliage, and the gay colors of autumn hav 


. ‘renounce Buddhism and embrace Roman Catholicism 

likewise aa loyed his pencil; so that the reader, because the former forbids the taking of life. 
” stn ang gee “y ntigg g 5: perpetual Auaona, Iowa.—The Unity band of this place have fin- 
aac W hitters poe pti. Song d oc me ‘ished paying for their lot and have a nucleus for a building 
inseparable. The leading poets of America are, , fund left. Now the church and then a minister is their 
one and all, reverent in feeling and tone, but Whit- T4024! program. 
tier is religious i in a high and inward sense. In Cusa.—The Index says that 285,000 slaves have been set 
“The Eternal Goodness” and poems in a similar | free under the gradual Manumission Act of sixteen years 
holy strain there is not simply the decorous homage ago, and that itis hoped this year will see the island freed 
of the lips, but the strong feeling of communion, from the curse of slavery. 
with God, deep as the sources of being, high asthe Zvxv-Lanp.-——Things are improving. An exchange tells 

aspirations of* the soul, lasting as eternity. These us that a native seldom appears ijf Natal at the present day 
are utterances which no art can simulate, which without some article of civili Othing on, and even in 
carry irresistible conviction, and are immortally : the interior the ambitions South African aspires to a paper 
classic in their sphere. Whatever gifts and graces collar if nothing else. 


belong by right to Whittier, it is by his expression, w Ww E F <> ea 
of religious ideas that he has the place of honor. |y 4. ee ee ee eee 


| Noyes, whose faithful service in Cincinnati is well remem- 

Pox Thleeeel = “— ‘Ke seg : - a" ad- | bered, has recently been installed over the North Andover 

ist In landscape, a chivalrous |g .icty. Rey. A. T. B latel a 

We ey. owser, lately from St. Louis an 
cat poe ist, ae Lax, thy — . ae call, _ Evansville, has ons aie a call to the Third Church at Hing- . 
5 ities, su as ideality, im- ae, 

agination in a high and restricted sense, and phi-_ : ) oe 

losophy. The nature of Whittier’s mind is prima-| New Oxveans.—-Rev. Charles A. Allen, in the Christian 

rily realistic. ‘“* Snow Bound,” .one of the m ost | | Register, predicts an educational revival in Louisiana, which 

popular of his poems, is a specimen of intense real- ‘now stands the lowest among Southern States, Texas head- 

ism: but this realism does not gener ally bound and | i ing the list. Associated charities are taking root in New 

determine the treatment of his y Meas There is an | Orleans, Mobile and other Gulf towns. These and other 
increasing glow, i image succed#s j image, the course : signs indicate the coming of the “new civilization. 


of thought rises and tends more towards an ideal Ovr American in EnGuisu Poxrrios.—At a lecture given 
realm, until at length the actual landscape or story” by Henry George in St. James Hall, London, on the 9th 
is left far below. There are many traces of imag- | ult., there were present A. R. Wallace, Frederick Harrison, 
ination in Whittier’s poems; in the poems entitled | William Morris, and about 4,000 others. 


“Fallen,” “ Ezekiel,” and “My Triumph,” it may | | of the Index says that the majority of the audience, high 
not be condensed into adamantine phrases, but its’ quality as it was, were in enthusiastic sympathy with Mr. 
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George. 
this time “a great fact in English politics,” 


MEADVILLE.- 
greatly enjoyed at this place. 
Words contains an appreciative article on the Church and 
School in this place, by Mr. Douthit, which closes with this 
emphatic word which we heartily endorse: 


Meadville Theological School is an established'fact. It cannot be re- 
moved, and no other theological seminary can do its work, 


other project should interfere with.generous measures for its equipment 
and support. 
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In short he is, as this correspondent well says, at | 


‘The ministrations of Rev. W. P. Tilden are) 


The last issue of Our Best are 
but to the cause of religiou and philosophy everywhere. 


Therefore no | 


SHEeRwoop, Micu.—-Rev. J. W. Broeffle, late of Cuba, New | 
York, has been unanimously called to the pastorate of the | 
society organized by the energetic hands of Mr. Rork, 


whose entire energies are now demanded by the school 
which he has also called into existence. 
into an attractive field and will have the privilege of speak- 
ing from Sunday to Sunday to a large number of young 
people, all alert for new ideas and sensitive to high impulses. 
Between them may they accomplish a great work. 


| 
| 
Mr. Broeffle comes 


003 


Tae Concorp Scuoo.u or Pariosorpuny.—-There is but little 
doubt but this school is to become a fixturé of no small 
significance, not only to those who have a few summer 
weeks to spend amidst the delightful haunts of Concord, 


After the trivialities of philosophical sectarianism are ex- 
hausted by the critics without and the dogmatics within this 
school, it will become quite clear that there is a real work 
to be done in calling fresh attention to the spiritual facts of 
the universe, and of trying in the interests of science to use 
the phenomena of thought and feeling as the physicist does 
the phenomena of matter. We must learn that Emerson 
dealt with verities as real and valuable, to say the least, as 
does Herbert Spencer. The student of Kant must begin 
where the student of Darwin leaves off before we get our 
just symbols of the universe or the true inspirations of life. 


Three or four days next summer will be devoted to discus- 


New Yorx.—The Madison Avenue Congregational Church | 
of Hepworth, Grant and Newman fame is in much trouble, | 
Debts, jealousies and quarrels hang over it in a threatening | 
way. A correspondent of the Advance calls attention to 


the fact that this church has from the beginning been 
directed by recruits from other denominations, Hepworth 
from the Unitarian, Drs. Davis and Newman from the 
Methodist, and intimates that if these ministers were 
absorbed less in their individual churches and more in the 
fellowship of the churches, it might be well with them. 
This is a suggestion worthy of wider application. 


La Porte, Inp.—The transplanting of Rev. A. G. Jennings 
from Hingham to the West, three years ago, has been so in- 


timately connected with so many of our headquarter and 


Unity interests, that we are glad to print the following note 
from the president of the society to which he has been re- 
cently called, in proof of his continued effectiveness: 


DEAR Uniry:—I have no doubt the modesty of Mr. Jennings prevents 


him explaining to you how nicely he is getting along with the society | 
Thus far he is the right manin the right place, and is 
gaining in favor with all who meet him. Our congregations are_ 


Our people are much 
encouraged. You may put the Unitarian society at La Porte down as | 


in La Porte. 
increasing in numbers and in interest. 


pretty well at work again, and for this, much is due Mr. Jennings. 
Yours truly and fraternally, F. CHURCH. 


La Porte, Ind., Feb. 11, 1884. 


Kansas.—The Topeka Conference, as will be seen from a 
report in another column, warrants the expectation that the 
tide is coming in slowly. Brother Powell, through the gen- 


erosity of the A. U. A., who have concluded to lend the Ne-— 


braska Missionary for a year, at least, to the Topeka friends, 
will soon move his family to this place and will give the 
best of his time and energy to the housing of the new move- 
ment. Another conference is being planned for in the 


spring, which conference will lay plans for a vigorous Grove | 


sions on Immortality, in which Drs. Harris, Kedney, Pea- 
body, R. A. Holland and John Fiske will take part. A week 
or more will be given to Emerson studies, the result of 
which will subsequently be gathered in a book, the value of 


which is indicated by the following programme already 
announced: | 


1. Dr. W. T. Harris, Emerson’s Views of Nature. 


2. Dr. H. H. Hedge, Emerson’s Relation to German Literature. 
3. Dr. C. A. Bartol, The Religion of Emerson. 
4. Rev. G. W. Cooke, Emerson’s Nationality of Character. 
5. Mrs. J. W. Howe, Emerson’s Manners and Relation to Society. 
6. Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Emerson’s Relations to Boston. 
7. John Albee, Emerson as an Essayist. 

8. D. J. Snider, Emerson and Carlyle, 

9. G. H. Howison, Emerson’s Ethics. 

10. Miss Peabody, Emerson as a Preacher. 

11. F. B. Sanborn, Emerson Among the Poets. 

12. Julian Hawthorne, Emerson as an American. 

13. Dr. E. W. Emerson, the Literary and Philosophical Studies of 
Emerson. 

14. W. E. Channing, Emerson's Genius and Character. 


15. Dr. H. K. Jones, Emerson's Relation to Plato, and View of Im- 
mortality. 


—e 


GSorrespondence. 


— 


Deak Unity:—The enclosed programme will give you a 
slight hint of the work ig which a goodly number of the 
ladies of our city are engaged. I append a few notes em- 
bodying such information as I have been able to glean. I 
could well wish that some one of the fair members of this 
body had given you an account of the society, for she would 


have told you much more of its genius and practical 
workings than I possibly can, 


It is an exclusive organization, in an important sense a 
secret society, holding its sess\ons with closed doors, and 
into the sacred precincts of these meetings, no gentleman 
has ever been permitted to enter, \All thatI can give, there- 
fore, will be simply hear-say inforn\ation., 

I am told the membership is large, Nat the meetings have 


Meeting in August, all of which are admirable things to do. been uniformly excellently well attended, and the readings, 


-Mrs. Hannah B., wife of the late Rev. John Lewis Rus-' essays, discussions, etc., have awak¢ned a deep and con- 
sell of Salem, Mass., in the fullness of nearly threescore | stantly growing interest, 


One featu 


somewhat novel, and 


and ten, closed a life known to many of our Eastern readers seeming to some of us certainly of marked significance, is 
as one of much strength and beauty, on January 18 last, at the fact that these meetings have attracted attention and a 
the home of her kinsman, the venerable Rev. John S. desirg to hear, outside the lines of the society, or the church 


Brown, Lawrence, Kansas. 


they started in, and applications for admission to member- 
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ship have been received from ladies in orthodox connections, 
—earnest, thoughtful persons who wish to know what is being 
done now in the study of liberal thought. So the platform 
of the local society has had to be enlarged, and affords now 
hospitable room and welcome, without compromise of 
individual religious conviction, of “ Unitarians and others.” 
This is a good step in the catholic direction. “It requires 
the whole church,” said Theodore Parker a long while ago, 
“to preach the whole gospel.” It was deemed by some of 
the old members certainly that thought from that side of 
the house, as well as from this, might be good to have, and 
the result has well verified the anticipation. 

The transcendental type of thought has of late had its 
liberal share of time, and there has been uniformly, I hear, 
disposition evinced to welcome the freest and broadest 
religious inquiry, whatever the conclusions to which it might 
conduct. | 

Attention is at present being given to representative | 
Unitarian ministers now deceased, but near or of our own) 
age. An especial session, I hear, is likely to be given to 
Samuel J. May, a name in whom the people of this city | 
have a particular proprietary interest. So long a resident 
here, going up and down in the midst of us with that saintly, | 
beneficent presence to see and to know which was an inspi- | 
ration, he was a source of life and quickening to all. It is | 
safe to say that there is not one among us, not an individual | 
in this community, who has not been enriched, at least 
benefited, by the fact that this man has lived here. His 
impress is laid ineffaceably upon the entire town, and the 
region all round about. Great in the heart, of a quenchless 


. benevolence, a devotion to human kind that knew no weari- 


| 
| 


Dec. 19.—‘‘Robert Browning.”’.................Mrs. STANLEY Baca. 


1884. Mrs. HEFFRON. 
Jan. 2.—** Transcendentalism.”’ 


Emerson—Margaret Fuller.... .......Mre. Mriuzs. 
Miss WATKEY. 
Jan. 16.—** Emerson.”’.. 0... cece cece es cece oe MAIO MILES, 
Miss Dana. 
Jan. 30.—**Representative Unitarian Ministers.” 
Ware—Dewey—May—Weiss............Mrs. LEacn. 


Mra. C. W. BARNEA. 
....+ee. Mrs, DEMING. 
Miss MYEnrs. 


Feb. 13.—‘* Tennyson.”’........ 


Feb. 27.—‘** Unitarian Ministers of to-day.” 
Bellows—E. E. Hale—J. F. Clarke—R. 
Terre es 86S 6 lm 


Mrs. HOLDEN. 
Maroh 12. “Oarilyle.® .. .. .. .ccccc cece cc ccc ce MeO, GORT 


Mrs. ROWLING. 
March 26.—‘“‘ Liberal Writers.”’ 


Swedenborg—Dean Stanley—Ruskin 
—Phillips Brooks —Robertson— 
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Mrs. KNAPP. 
April 9.—** Education and Science.’’ 


Spencer—Froebel—-Tyndall—Darwin...Mrs. STIL. 
Mrs. H. N. WHIre. 


April 23.—** The Bible.*’................0...+...- Mrs. A. WILKINSON. 
Mrs. JENNEY. 
May 7.—“‘Art and Music.’’......................Mrs. HoLYogg. 


Miss HaTT1Iex LEaca. 
May 21.—"* Lessons of the Winter.” 


—John Stuart Mtll.....................- Mire. J. L. Baoe. 


C. D. B. Mruus. 


Che Htudy Cable. 


All books noticed in thie department, as well as new and standard 


ness, cessation or abatement of hope under any circum- | books of every description, may be obtatned by addressing The Colegrove 


stances, and of a wisdom, withal, of a rare quality, he was, I 
believe, one of the most lofty, pure, and life-giving spirits 
that have appeared in our or in any century. Welcome 
every word or reminder that shall tend to keep his name and 


memory green in the minds of those he loved and served so 
much. 

I hope that in the study and companionship of souls of 
like elevation in the realm of liberal religious thought and 
action, these ladies’ associations East, West, wherever they 
may be, shall find stimulus and ever-greatening inspiration. 
The programme is as follows: 


SYRACUSE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY. 


President, Mrs. J. L. Baaa. 
Vice-President, Mrs. E. 8S. JENNEY. 
Secretary, Miss HAWLEY. 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. W. BEARDSLEE. 


Mrs. R. H. Davis, 
Ex-Com., « Mrs. C. DEMING, 
Miss HatTre LEACH. 


PROGRAMME, 1853-’84. 
1883. 
Oct. 24.—** Poets of Liberal Thought.” | 
Longfellow — Holmes — Whittier — 


RAs is 6 bb v4 60 c0ds becéeeenid Mrs. R. H. Davis. 
Miss PEASE. 
Miss Baaa. 
Nov. 7.—"“ Birth and Growth of Unitariay Belief 
and Ideas.”’ Transylvania............. Miss HAWLEY. 


Miss HOLLIGER. 


Nov. 21.—“Shakespeare.”’......................-Mrs. BRayTon. 


Mrs. Baum. 
Dec. 5.—‘* Early Unitarianism in this Country.” 
Channing—Parker............0.eseseee: Mrs. Hawuey.¥ 
Mrs. AGAN. 


Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe Works OF ORVILLE Dewey, D.D. With a Biographical Sketch. 
New and complete edition. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
1884. 8vo. pp., 804. Price, $1.00. 


BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. By M. J. Savage. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. 1884. pp. 206. Price, $1.00. 


Lire aT PuGET Sounp, 1865-1881. By Caroline C. Leighton. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1884. 12mo. pp. 267. 


THE New COVENANT; commonly called the New Testament. Volume 


I. The Four Gospels. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. Boston and Chicago: 
The Universalist Publishing House. 1884. pp. xiv., 358. 


Martin LurHer. A Study of Reformation. By Edwin D. Mead. Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis. 1884. pp. 194. Price, $1.25. 


Out oF SIGHT. By Mrs. Jane Lippitt Patterson. Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House. 1883. pp. 352. 


“Out of Sight” is a book written with the avowed pur- 
pose of showing the influence of a liberal religion upon 
the action of daily life and illustrating the worth of a faith 
which makes the development of character its chief aim. 
It is seldom that a denominational story reaches- a wide 
audience outside of the church in whose interests it is pub- 
lished, and this book with its significant title will prove no 
exception to the rule. Wedo not regret that such is the 
case. The book is something between a novel and a “ Sun- 
day-school story,” and thus represents a large class of 
modern literature, with which we have little sympathy. 
Strictly speaking, this cannot be called a book for children, 
though the preface informs us that it is designed to fill a 
want in Sunday-school literature. Still it may be included 
in that large number of books which keep young people 
from reading far better ones of a universal value, 

E. E. M. 


——— — —_— - —_—_—_ — eee 
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Gonferences. 


THE KANSAS MEETING AT TOPEKA, 


Dear Unrtry,—lI trust your readers will be interested to 
hear of our conference at Topeka, Jan. 29 and 30. The sky 
was threatening, the mud—well, it was Kansas mud, and 
that expresses it perhaps as well as anything; an Eastern 
lady remarked that it had the most remarkable suction 
power of any mud she ever saw—and Mr. Jones had sent us 
word that he was not able to be with us, yet in the face of 
all these difficulties a few enthusiastic friends in Topeka, 
with a dozen or more delegates.from Lawrence and other 
towns, met in the beautiful little Swedenborgian church, 
took each other by the hand, looked in each others’ faces, 
and had a good time, 

Tuesday evening Rev. C. G. Howland preached the open- 
ing sermon on the need of churches, more especially the 
mission of Unitarian churches. 

The next morning Rev. J. A. Savage, of Kansas City, led 
the devotional service. This was followed by a very genial 
and hearty address of welcome by Mr. F. M. Heywood, a 
young lawyer who is active in the work, and who, a relation 
of Dr. Bellows, has caught a spark of his zeal and earnest- 
ness. 

He likened the infant church at Topeka to a Spartan 
baby, which having been subjected to the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter, as well as to one other trial which 
the Spartan child never knew, the mud of Kansas, had 
proved so thrifty as to warrant its continued existence and 
worthy of being fostered by government and so the A. U. A. 
had thrown its protecting arms around it and said it should 
live. 

The report of secretary and treasurer of the Kansas Con- 
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The parson wonders, too, and prays, 
And talks of “ God’s mysterious ways.” 


But know, O man of high estate, 
You’re bound up with the poor man’s fate. 


The winds that enter at your door 
Have crept across his attic floor. 


If you would have “all well” with you, 
Then you must seek his welfare too. 


If even selfishness were wise, 
It would no other life despise. 
—Selected. 


THe Epvcation or Men.—lIt is understood that the new 
Wade College in Cleveland, of which some intimations have 
been given from time to time, makes its first object such 
provision for the studies of men and women. Understand- 
ing, Or supposing, that enough is done in law schools, 
schools of divinity, technical schools, colleges, and common 
schools for youths and young men, Mr. Wade has believed 
that the advancing wealth and cultivation of the country 
demand and will sustain an institution of the very highest 
grade, which will provide—as the University of Berlin or 
that at Heidelberg provides—for the studies of those who 
have made some progress in study,—who go to study, and 
are not sent,—in a word, for the education of men. It is 
| understood, perhaps because the physical sciences are just 
now more likely to take care of themselves, the Wade Col- 
| lege, at the outset, will devote itself to what was once called 
_morals—intellectual and religious philosophy—or, in the 
largest sense, theology. But a false impression would be 
given, if this statement carried the idea that this is simply 
to be one more school in the elementary work of preachers. 
It is designed, as we understand, for the higher study of 


ference showed that there had been some missionary work | ™¢taphysics, of ethics, of their practical application to the 
done and that we were in a position to increase our efforts. | philosophy of history; for the study of the nature of God, 
It was voted to hold the annual meeting the last Tuesday | #24 what men know of it, and of the nature of man.—From 
and Wednesday of April in Lawrence, and then to deter-| New York Tribune Editorial. 


: . : : . ‘ 
menertsapiry Brae = 2 ae + Pees © Seve Something new in a conductor’s outfit has recently been 


The sermon of the forenoon was by Rev. E. Powell, on a introduced on one of the Brooklyn horse-car lines. In the 
Change of Heart. The afternoon session was opened by a fare-recording apparatus swung from their necks, so the 


paper by C. B. Hoffman, of Enterprise, upon Land Owner- 
ship, as proposed by Henry George in his Progress and 
Poverty, followed by an essay by Mr. Howland on A Cry of 
Discontent, and then came a short discussion which was cut 
short by the lateness of the hour. 

After the evening service by the Rev. J. A. Savage, the 
audience wére invited to meet socially in the pleasant par- 
lors of Mrs. Geo. W. Wood. So closed a very profitable 
gathering, profitable not so much in great work accom- 
plished as in the hope that it is but the beginning of a 
series of meetings which will bring into closer fellowship 
the cities in this part of the world, and that an influence 
will go forth which will be felt over the state. 

S. A. Brown, Sec’y K. U. C. 

Lawrence, Kas., Feb. 2, 1884. 


The Exchange Table. 


“MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER.” 


From slums, where foul diseases hide, 
The free winds travel far and wide. 


The rich man living on the square, 
Throws wide his windows for the air. 


His petted child, with every breath, 
Drinks in the viewless seeds of death, 


The rich man bowed down by his woe, 
Wonders why God should send the blow. 


| passengers can see his fare noted, is a fixed a watch, so 
'the passenger can also see the time. Of this innovation a 
conductor. lugubriously said to a reporter of one of our 
_contemporaries: “I come pretty near getting mad some- 
times, when a passenger catches hold of me and turns me 

around like a wooden man, to see what time it is, but as 
that is what the watches are for I don’t know as I ought to 
object. I suppose at this rate they’ll keep on fitting us out 
with things for the accommodation of the public until a 
man won't be considered fit for a car unless he has gota 


calendar stitched on to the back of his coat, a thermometer 


hanging from one buttonhole, and a city directory hooked 
_to a strap around his waist.’”’—Scientific American. 


BounpD Books vs. PAMPHLETs.—At a watering-place not 
far from Philadelphia, a year or two ago, a lady of literary 
taste, and indeed of a literary family, was besought by one 
of the tribe of summer boarders to lend a book or two. 
The lady of literary taste had brought no books with her 
on her journey, but had from time to time bought odd 
numbers of one of the omnipresent pamphlet “libraries.” 
From these she selected novels by Scott, Thackeray, Cooper, 
and George Eliot, and lent them to the summer boarder. 
Time passed on, and at last the summer boarder brought 
the books back, and, in response to a question, declared 
that she had “liked them very much—yes, pretty well— 
pretty well—but then, you see, I think I like bound books 
best!”—Appleton’s Literary Bulletin. 


A PREACHER, enlarging on the text “Quit you like men,” 
said: “ Befo’ de war, my bredren, as you all know, we had 
to work early and late, at the will of our masters. Now, we 
are no longer slaves; and we can quit like men whenever 
we jess choose. Anddis, my bredren, are de true meaning 
of dis yer text.”—-Exchange. 
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Little AWlnity. 


ELLEN |. LEONARD, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 
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Assoctate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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A SCRAP FROM A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON. 


WHERE IS GOD? 


“ Oh, where is the sea?” the fishes cried, 
As they swam the crystal clearness through; 
“ We've heard from of old of the ocean’s tide, 
And we long to look on the waters blue. 
The wise ones speak of the infinite sea; 
Oh, who can tell us if such there be!” 


The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sung and balanced on sunny wings; 
And this was its song: “I see the light. 
I looked o’er a world of beautiful things; 
But, flying and singing everywhere, 
In vain I have searched to find the air.” 


—M. J. Savage. 
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OUR CAT WITH THE SCARLET FEVER. 


UNLTY. 
nothing left of it. Butif you have a pet raven, 
he is even more prompt to destroy, and as he can 
fly, it is harder to keep things out of his reach; he 
wears always such a solemn air of sage thoughtful- 
‘ness that his habit of tearing things to bits doesn’t 
seem at all like the rollicking playfulness of a 
It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young pePPy 7 mw be er ‘tp ieielin ony sian wil i 
reader in finding What to see’’ in this wonderful world about us, and him a grim satisfaction. 
i deding Wha fo do tonard the making of trucjand useful lit, | His power of imitating human speech is nearly 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things equal to that of parrots, and he may live to a great 
which are to be seen and to be done around us, | age, sometimes seventy or eighty years. Probably 
the reason of his being so generally considered a 
‘bird of ill-omen is the deep black of his feathers 
‘and the dismally croaking; harsh voice. 
va They are very unsociable birds, nearly always 
The subject for one of the late Sunday -school seen alone, or sometimes with a mate, but not in 
of Yoosh” wal “Waal Wt goad Wis?” SEs teased lrateear ant WY voart teres er cree eee 
’ ; _ 5 ‘Omnivorous— Wl cl O Ss amps, 
question on the printed slip for that day’s use was | yet feeds also on fruits Sad ae worms or molluses, 
* What makes you happiest?’ There spt always | and sucks eggs. ‘heir nests are generally made of 
six questions on these slips; the first two are in- | sticks, coarse weeds, wool, hair, ete., in rocky places, 
tended for the youngest children, the last two for on a narrow ledge of a precipice or some similar 
the oldest, ete., while all may also be used for all if. place. 
possible. 
It was suggested at the Monday noon meeting 
where the lessons are talked over and studied into 
each week, that perhaps it would be well to define 
first what happiness is. Some one said he did not | 
believe in definitions of that kind. We have on file’ 
a letter from a young friend and correspondent of | 
Litrte Unity in which she has written what she 
thinks about it. She says doing right is what 
makes people happy; and sums it all up with, “Hap- | 
piness is loving attentions to others and faithful | 
performance.” : 
Why should there be any objection to trying to 
define this word and some other ones like it? If 
we try to define any word which denotes a condi- 
tion of being, are we not very likely, after all, to 
have only described some of the ways to reach it? 
All these ways are no doubt scattering fragments 
of the real thing, but not itself. 
We have printed in this number a little poem by 
M. J. Savage. See if you can find anything in it 
which will give you a thought about this word 
‘“* Happiness.” 


The ways of our cat “ Becky” are always win- 
“ning, and sometimes remarkable, but the feat which 
has made her famous is—catching scarlet fever. 

_ Many persons do not believe that a cat can take 
disease from a human being, but this cat did it most 
undoubtedly, and was very seriously ill for more 
Canaries and parrots as household pets are regu-| than a week. It began by her insisting on visiting 
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A QUEER BIRD FOR A PET. 
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lar family institutions. Mocking birds and others, 
are nearly ascommon. Even owls are quite tama- 
ble for pet birds; but a very strange one to make a 
pet of, is a raven. Yet they are occasionally cap- 
tured when young, and because of their very 
oddities, their impudence and cunning, their in- 
quisitiveness and mischievous propensities, they 
are thought to be remarkably interesting as pets. 
They are great thieves and love to possess them- 
selves of anything that glitters and sparkles. If 
you have a playful puppy in the house you have 
learned to keep everything that is destroyable out 
of his way or he will shake and tear it till there is 


the patient, her young mistress, though the latter 
was too ill to notice the little animal lying on the 
bed, and when at last Becky was forcibly driven from 
her post, it was too late, for customary symptoms 
ofthe disease plainly showed themselves. She was 
taken violently sick, and her throat and tongue be- 
came so inflamed that she could not swallow; (no 
one thought to find out whether there was a rash 
under her fur), but at all events she grew thinner 
every day, as she could neither eat nor drink, and 
the physician in attendance prescribed for her an 
easy death by chloroform. However, some one 


‘suggested putting hot poultices on her throat, as 


UNITY. 
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this treatment gave great relief to the hrman! long ago, believed the rainbow to be 4 bridge from 
patient, and accordingly flax-seed meal was applied, | earth to heaven; to the good and honest people 
Sometimes who walked upon it, it was wide and pleasant, and 
it seemed as though the poultice was hot enough to| they crossed over in safety; 


Becky submitting without a struggle. 


scald her, but she bore the heat bravely, evidently, 
knowing what it was for. 

One morning, the person who took charge of the 
poultices, was awakened before light, by puss, who, 
after “clawing” her vigorously, went to the table 
under the gas-burner where the linseed was heated, 
and sat looking up wistfully. It was very evident 


she wanted a hot poultice, for the one last put on | 


was quite cold, and after obtaining what she had 
come for, Becky went down stairs again contented. 
In a fow days she was convalescent, and spent 


most of her time beforé the fire in the invalid’s | nations, 


room, making weak attempts to lick her coat, which | 
through neglect had lost all of its gloss. 


Bible, is a story of God’s 


| 
The first sign of returning appetite showed it-| colors come from the sunlight shining on the drops 


but to the wicked it 
was very narrow and unsafe, and before they reached 
the other end, where heaven was, they all dropped 
through into a dark river and were lost. 

“The Persians and the Arabians held much the 
same view; and the Romans called the rainbow the 
Argos celestial that drew water from the earth and 
carried it to the clouds. The Greeks called it Iris 
and made it a goddess. 

“The Hebrew story of the rainbow, as told in the 
love, and much more 
worthy to be cherished than the rude tales of other 
which seem to us, who know better, so 
foolish and absurd.”’ 

You have learned, very likely, how the bright 


self when she attempted to eat the cork of the cod- | | of water, and you remember that you never see this 
liver oil bottle. She probably thought it would wonderful rainbow when you look toward the sun 
give her strength, she being a reflective cat — | itself, but toward the opposite side of the sky. You 
and particularly fond of fish. This case of scar- | must turn quite away from the one tosee the other. 
let fever is an absolute fact, as can be certified to This reminds us of similar effects in the “spirit-sky 
by several witnesses.—Isabel Smithson in American | within,” as Mr. Gannett has it in one of his most 


Agriculturist. 


LEND A HAND. 


Life is made of ups and downs, 
Life is made of thorns and crowns; 
oN 
Lift some crushed heart from despair-— 
Lend a hand. 


If you would the latter wear, 
»* 


\ 


Crowns are not alone of gold. 
Diadems are bought and sold; 
But the crowns that good men own, 
Come from noble deeds alone— 
Lend a hand. 
Scattered Seeds. 
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TWO KINDS OF RAINBOWS. 


A friendly little paper called Scattered. Seeds, You may even find, as many another has done be- 
published by the “ Friends,” tells us in its “ second | fore you, that it is better and safer for you,—per. 
month’? number some interesting things about the | haps always, perhaps only for a time, while your 
rainbow, and some ancient beliefs connected with it. sight is easily blinded.—not to walk facing the 
“'The very oldest traditions make it a cruel serpent | light; not to have granted, your dearest wish: 


that came forth to drink when it rained, and as soon | 


as its bow was seen in the clouds all the mothers | that you can understand this? Tf not you will have 
gathered up their little children and hid them away before many years,—for the poorest and most un- 


for fear he would swallow them or do them harm. 
They made altars and gave offerings to gain its 
favor, and so in process of time they called the ser 


pent a god and made shrines and inmaages to its wor- 
Fear of cruelty seems to have been the. 


ship.” 
first conscious thought of human beings, in those 
dark times of ignorant savage life, as it is even now 
among those who live in ignorance. 


‘Even the Germans, who are now so wise and | 


know so much about the laws that regulate the sea- 


sons, and have made so many things in the world. 


plain and clear to our understanding, once, in the 


| the one bright spot that will send warm rays of hap. 


beautiful verse songs. 
Some of you may have a great wish in your 
heart which cannot be fulfilled. It seems to you 


-piness and light into your life. 
really is. Why should a good and natural wish 
not be granted? You try your best to bring it 
‘about, and your friends would gladly help if they 
could, yet you must give itup. Then when the 
| storm of your disappointment is passing over, and 
you have turned your back upon the fulfillment of 
your wish, yet knowing it still lives, lives, within 
_you, behind the clouds of the storm, because it is 
worthy to live,—then its light will break through 
and cast those beautiful effects on the opposite 
clouds before you. Truly “it was a tender and 
loving thought of the old Hebrews, that the rain- 
_ bow was the sign of a covenant of God with man.’ 


And perhaps it 


Have you ever had so great an unfulfilled wish 


happy people on earth are those who have no wishes 
so great that they may not easily be fulfilled. 


When all is holiday, there are no holidays.— 
| Lamb. 
Length of days is not a good, 
Unless their use be understood: 
While if good deeds one year engage, 
That may be larger than an age. 
—Jane Taylor. 
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ILL SUBSCRIBERS TO UNITY PLEASE 
observe: 


That the subscription price of Unrry ($1.50 per 
annum ) is payable in advance. 


That the date on the address label indicates the 


TIME TO WHICH the subscription has been 
paid. 


That in onmse a subscriber wishes his paper discon- 
tinued, law and ethics alike require him first to 
pay all arrearages if any are due. 


A large number of subscriptions fall due 
with the next number. Will not our sub- 
scribers oblige us by looking at their 
address labels and paying promptly if they 
find the date to be Mar. 1, ’84 or anything 
earlier? By so doing they will save us the 
trouble of sending bills, and themselves the 
annoyance of receiving them. 


The treasurer of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society calls our attention 
to the fact that a few copies of the Western 
Unitarian Directory for 1883-4 still remain 
on hand. Persons wishing to secure copies 
should order at once; price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress 135 Wabash Ave. 


The Directors of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society wish to call to your 
attention a new arrangement in the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 135 Wabash Ave., by 
which they now keep in open exhibit a full 
line of samples of all Sunday School publi- 
cations, Eastern and Western. They have 
for examination there seven sets of cards, 
and a book of shorter services for infant 
classes; service and song books for general 
exercises; special Festival services; small 
maps of Palestine and a Scripture atlas; 
report and library cards; seven Unity leaf- 
lets, being small hand-books with sugges- 
tive reading, or plans for courses of study 
for Unity clubs; besides twenty-six lesson 
manuals of various kinds, Unitarian Direc- 
tory, and other useful materials. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 
ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


—— 


THE GONSOLATIONS OF SGUGHGE 


Or, Contributions from Science to the | | 


Hope of Immortality. and: Kindred 
Themes. By 


JACOB STRAUB. 


With an introduction by 


Hiram W. Thomas, D.D. 


Pastor of the People’s Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Price, ” saad al e 82.00. 


Published by THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


UNITY, Vol. XII. 


FOR 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 


With the first of March Unity enters upon its 


Seventh Year. 


Its aims will remain unchanged except so far asits 
purposes have been intensified and deepened by its 
six years experiencéd. 

The management will reinain in the hands of the 
same Editorial Committee that has directed its 
infant steps thus far. 

During the last year our publishers, through the 
effective work of Mr. Chas. H. Kerr, our Business 
Agent, have been enabled greatly to improve the 
practical affairs of our little paper. 

The number of those who speak through Unity 
columns as editorial or-occasional contributors, has 
also increased. 

As an indication of our prospective force we can 
do no better than to offer a partial list of those who 
during the last year have lent willing hands and 
with whose help and that of our subscribers we 
expect to continue in nursing our infant into a 
more useful maturity. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


JENKIN Lioyp JongEs.—Editor. 
CHARLES H. KERR.—Office Editor. 


Pror. W. F. ALLEN. 
Miss JANE ANDREWS. 
GEO. BATCHELOR. 

J. VILA BLAKE. 

Pror. Geo. L, CARY. 
LYMAN CLARK. 

Miss Cora H. CLARKE. 
Mra. C. T. Coie. 
ROBERT COLLYER. 
GEO. W. CooKE. 


Miss JENNY LL. JONES. 

Mrs. 8. C. Lu. Jones. 

Mrs. KATHARINE F. KER«a. 

J. C., LEARNED. 

Mrs. E. T. LEONARD. 

Pres. A. A. LIVERMORE. 

Miss Lity A. LONG. 

Miss JENNIE E. MoCaIneE. 

Mrs. ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 

NEWTON M. MANN. 

J. H. CROOKER. Mrs. E. E. MAREAN. 

Mrs. GRACE CURTIS. EpwWIN D. MEAD. 

BLANCHE DELAPLAINE. CHARLES D. B. MILLS. 

JOHN R. EFFINGER. H. CLay NEVILLE. 

Miss SARAH ELLIS. Mrs. ANWA L. PARKER. 

AUBER FORESTIER. Wma. H. PIERSON. 

Mrs. LAuRA F. Furness. Miss F. L. ROBERTs. 

W. Exvior FuRNESs. Mrs. MInnie 8S. SAVAGE. 

Mise ABBIE M. GANNETT. H. M. Stwrmons. 

W. C. GANNETT. Mrs. Mary P. W. SMITH. 

Miss Evua A. GILEs. JOHN SNYDER. 

G. E. GORDON. J..N. SPRIGG. 

SAMUEL 8S. GREELEY. GILES B STEBBINS. 

Mrs. HatrTiz TynoG Gris- GEORGE STICKNEY. 
WOLD. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

SIMEON MILLS HAYES. GEORGE A. THAYER. 

Hon. F. H./HEeAaApD. Pror. JOHN TUNIS. 

DAVID N. UTTER. 


C. W. WENDTE. 

Miss ELLA WHEELER. 
Mrs. E. T. WILKES. 
Mrs. C. P. WoOoLLey. 


A. INGHAM. 
FER J ON. 
sae Faun. 
' ¥ 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$1.50 per annnum,in Advance. 


Sample Copies 


will be sent free to any address on application. 
Our friends are especially requested to send us the 
names of persons likely to be interested in the 
paper. 

Published by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


135 Wabash Ave., 
CHICACO. 
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‘¢T | NITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIR 


of tracts to answer the question, What 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Fait 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


' 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ingle copy,5 cents, ? | 
Price, } en copie 8. a cents. f Including postage 


—IWow reaay -— 


No. 1. ** NATURAL RELIGION,’ By J. Vila Blake, 

No.2. ** THe RELIGION of JEsus,”’ By H. M. Simmons 

No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN Cuvu 

COVENANTS, ETC. 

No. 4. *“*AspouT PRAYER. ” ak 

No. 5. “THe Power OF THE Bap,” (the Weste & 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 

No. 6. ‘‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITS HISTORY AND ITs Pri 
CIPLES,”’ by J. C. Learned. 

No.7. “Tse GrowTsH or Fairs.’ By H. M. Simmons 


Others to follow. 


Chicago & North-Wester 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LIN 


i 
An 
eee TES CAST ro Mie oa 


ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nev 
California, Oregon, pe tesa, = hag Te 

tory, British Columbia, China, Japa’ 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, Ne 
Zealand, and all principal points in tl 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WES 


With its own lines it traverses Nort 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northe 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICH 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAK 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom 
modations that can be offered by ar 
railroad. Its train service equals t 


Northwest, and offer to those that 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFET 


At CHICAGO it makes close conn 
tion with all other railroads at that ci 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS oni 
ae al routes, and NORTH-WESTE 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFI 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOL 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accot 
modations you will poy your Ticke 
2 d this route AND WI AKE NO 

HER. | 

For rates for single or round 
tickets and for full information in 
oe: to all parts of the West, North 

orthwest, write to General Passen 
Agent, at Chicago, Il. 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tick 


by this Line. 
J. D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 


Gen. Supt. 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manag! 
W. H. STENNETT, 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


Se nent ates 


